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of this kind does seem necessary if such inquiries are to be 
tolerable; they are worth the trouble if there are secondary satis- 
factions, such as enjoyment in regarding a picture partly as a 
window giving on to a culture. On the other hand, without the 
detail that makes a connection between ideas and pictures 
properly complex and specific it seems to me such connections 
cannot stand at all and are better not invoked. It is a special taste. 

Another question is how true it, or any part of inferential 
criticism, can be considered actually to be. 











IV 


TRUTH AND OTHER CULTURES: 
PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA’S 
BAPTISM OP CHRIST 


“You don’t say?’ 
‘I do, indeed. And I know what I’m talking about. I move in art 
circles, myself. Thats how I came to see that catalogue.’ 
(Dornford Yates, Cost Price) 


1. Cultural difference 


For some time two related issues have been hanging around this 
discussion of intention. One is the question of how far we are 
really going to penetrate into the intentional fabric of painters 
living in cultures or periods remote from our own. The other is 
the question of whether we can in any sense or degree verify or 
validate our explanations. I shall discuss these in order. But it will 
be better to work to an example culturally more distant from us 
than Picasso or even Chardin, and I shall return now to Piero della 
Francesca’s Baptism of Christ (P|1.IV). This is the central panel, five 
and a half feet high, from a fairly small altarpiece now dispersed. It 
was painted for a church in Borgo Sansepolcro, Piero’s native 
town, around 1450, plus or minus a dozen years. Most, not all, 
experts have dated it on the basis of style early in Piero’s career, 
not long after 1440; I agree with them, but it need not become a 
matter for debate here. 

What is obvious is that the broad Brief Piero della Francesca 
took from mid-fifteenth-century Sansepolcro was very different 
from the Brief Picasso (say) took in 1906-10. It was, in the first 
place, a Brief to address a different state of the art of painting, the 
central Italian painting of about 1425-50. And the market was 
structurally different: Piero painted such pictures to order, within 
the tetms of a legal contract, and he painted them for men with 
complicated fifteenth-century needs embodied in subtly and im- 
plicitly defined fifteenth-century genres. The generic demands in 
1450 were very different. Not to multiply too much, the picture 
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falls into three preliminary main classes: (1) it is an altarpiece 
picture; (2) it is a picture of the Baptism of Christ; (3) it is a picture 
by Piero della Francesca. All three would have been stipulated by 
the client. The contract for this picture does not survive, but that 
for a similar format picture by Piero contracted for in Sansepolcro 
in 1445 does, and it is specific about the painting being an 
altarpiece, that the subject-matter agreed is to be followed by 
Piero, and that no painter may put his hand to the brush othet than 
Piero himself. 

To take at this point only the first — ‘altarpiece’ — it is not, in 
the sense it had then, a category of our own time. What did it 
mean? It meant, first, a religious image — a sensitive class of thing 
that had three canonical functions: to narrate scripture clearly, to 
arouse appropriate feeling about the narrated matter, and to im- 
press that matter on the memory. But an altarpiece is a specialized 
religious image: it stands on the altar, the table of the Lord. It is 
very immediately present at the administration of the Mass and 
dignifies the Mensa on which the sacrament is conducted. It has 
less freedom than some picture in a fresco cycle on a chapel wall ot 
in a devotional book and it is present as a focus for the mind at the 
most important moment of devotion. Yet it can also have a secular 
tinge. An altarpiece of the moderate size of this panel would have 
been on a side-altar in a church, furnished by some individual 
parishioner or family or confraternity. There are many indications 
that such donots wanted their gifts to God to be publicly worthy 
of them, as well as of God. Indeed, one reason for stipulating that 
the picture be by Piero della Francesca, the best-known painter of 
the town, would be the desire to be done proud. For the moment, 
to summarize, let us say simply that it is implicit in the genre 
‘altarpiece’ that the picture be among other things a clear, moving, 
memorable, sacramental, creditable representation of its subject. 

But if we posit cultural difference with any seriousness at all, we 
are likely to go beyond the Brief and postulate basic differences in 
cognitive and reflective disposition: it is to be supposed that both 
Piero and his customers perceived pictures and thought about 
pictures differently from us, in that their culture equipped them 
with different visual experience and skill and different conceptual 
structures. What was offered to Piero en #roc was à range of facilities 
different from those offered i in Paris in 1730 or 1910, or in London 
or Berkeley now. 
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Cultures do not impose uniform cognitive and reflective equip- 
ment on individuals. People differ in occupational experiences, for 
example. A medical man perceives a human body differently from 
the rest of us: he has learned certain kinds of alertness and discrimi- 
nation and he has terms and categories to help him with many of 
them. The Paduan doctor Michele Savonarola, a contemporary 
of Piero, observed particularly the proportions of human bodies 
depicted by various painters — he names Giotto (Pl. 47), Jacopo 
Avanzi of Bologna, Giusto de’ Menabuoi (Pl. 49), Altichiero and 
Guariento — and noted that they vary in this. Medical men then 
attended closely to human proportion for Aristotelian purposes of 
diagnosis, and under certain circumstances such a professional 
disposition and skill would transfer to other situations, such as the 
judgement of painting. At any time painters have special occu- 
pational ways of seeing too, and these ate obviously powerfully in 
play in pictures. But cultures also facilitate certain kinds of cognitive 
development in large classes of their members. Living in a culture, 
growing up and learning to survive in it, involves us in a special 
perceptual training. It endows us with habits and skills of discrimi- 
nation that affect the way we deal with the new data that sensation 
offers the mind. And because the trick of pictures — that is, marking 
a flat plane to suggest the three-dimensional — puts a premium on 
expectation and visual inference, it is sensitive to otherwise mar- 
ginal differences in the beholder’s equipment. 

One aspect of Piero della Francesca’s way of painting represents 
both a culture making a skill available and an individual electing 


. to take it up. Fifteenth-century Italy was a culture in which a 


distinctive sort of commercial mathematics was highly developed, 
energetically taught in the schools, and widely known. A certain 
kind of geometry was learned for gauging barrels and packs, and a 
cettain kind of proportional arithmetic was learned for calculating 
such things as partnership dues and rates of exchange. Both were 
almost fetish skills of the time and they provided a resource for 
both painters and their middle-class public. Seeing was ‘theory- 
laden’. Piero is a man who stands for the continuity between the 
merchants and the painters in this: he wrote treatises both on 
commercial mathematics and on pictorial perspective (using the 
geometry) and proportion (using the arithmetic). Perspective, pro- 
portion and the Euclidean analysis of forms are very conspicuous 
in his painting, registering this element in the culture. Both he and 
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his clients were differently equipped from us. But it was Piero who 
chose to take this resource up; there were other painters who did 
so much less. 

This was a matter of a skill and disposition of visual perception; 
it involved concepts like ‘pyramid’ and ‘proportion’, but these 
had fairly direct visual application. Other intellectual dispositions 
offered by the culture might be less visual and more external but 
still were relevant to reflection on pictures. To take an instance 
that gets very neat our knuckle, educated fifteenth-century people 
had a rather different equipment from us for thinking about the 
causes of things, including the causes of pictures: the structure 
of explanation was different, not least in relation to purpose and 
intention. To simplify: a picture could have been seen as the product 
of two main kinds of cause, efficient cause and final cause. The 
efficient causes were persons ot things which by their agency pro- 
duced effects — pictures being among other things effects. The 
final causes were the ends to which activity was directed. In this 
causal structure the client was more broadly causal of a picture 
than was the painter. The client who ordered the Baptism of Christ 
was an efficient cause of it in that he effected that Piero should 
make the picture; he was also a final cause of it in that the picture 
was made for him, for his use or at least disposal. Piero was also an 
efficient cause of the Baptism of Christ —as were his brushes and 
assistants — his activity producing the picture as an effect; but, 
since the picture was not destined for him, he was not a final cause 
of it — except in rather elaborate and extended senses fifteenth- 
century people did not think about. And if one wanted to charac- 
terize the picture as registering the personality of Piero, rather 
than of the client who willed it for a purpose of his own, then one 
would do it mainly by drawing up a balance sheet of his relative 
competences as an efficient in the different departments of his art — 
‘colour’ and ‘design’ and ‘composition’ and so on. Or if one were 
very educated one might think of Piero as pursuing an ‘idea’ in the 
Baptism of Christ — a sense of intention even more remote from 
problem-solution. The fifteenth-century style of thinking about 
the causes of the Baptism of Christ, and so fifteenth-century expec- 
tations of the Baptism of Christ, and so also Piero’s notion of what 
he was doing in the Baptism of Christ, were all rather different 
formally from our style of explanation. 

So how far do we reconstruct the intention of Piero della 
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Francesca, a man culturally different from us in his knowledge 
of pictures, in his assumptions about what his pictures are for, in 
his perceptual skills and dispositions, and even in his thinking 
about causes and about intention itself? 


2. Knowledge of other cultures: participant s understanding 
and observer’ s understanding 


It is best, first, to be clear about our investigative purpose and 
posture: it is peculiar and limited. We are interested in the intention 
of pictures and painters as a means to a sharper perception of the 
pictures, for us. It is the picture as covered by a description 7” our 
terms that we ate attempting to explain; the explanation itself be- 
comes part of a larger description of the picture, again in our 
terms. The account of intention is not a narrative of what went on 
in the painter’s mind but an analytical construct about his ends 
and means, as we infer them from the relation of the object to 
identifiable circumstances. It stands in an ostensive relation to the 
picture itself. 

It is usual, when discussing the ‘understanding’ of other cultures 
and actors in them — an issue discussed a great deal — to start 
from a distinction between participants’ understanding and observers’ 
understanding. The participant understands and knows his culture 
with an immediacy and spontaneity the observer does not share. 
He can act within the culture’s standards and norms without rational 
self-consciousness, often indeed without having formulated stan- 
dards as standards. He does not, for example, have to list to himself 
five requirements of altarpiece paintings: he has internalized an | 
expectation about these over a period of experience of altarpieces. 
He moves with ease and delicacy and creative flexibility within the 
rules of his culture. His culture, for him, is like the language he has 
learned, informally, since infancy: indeed his language is one large 
atticulating part of his culture. The observer does not have this 
kind of knowledge of the culture. He has to spell out standards 
and rules, making them explicit and so making them also coarse, 
rigid and clumsy. He lacks the participant’s pure tact and fluid 
sense of the complexities. On the other hand, what the observer 
may have is a perspective — precisely that perspective being one 
of the things that bars him from the native’s internal stance: the 
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burghers of Sansepolcro in 1450, to make a particular point which 
is important for us, had not seen the painting of Chardin and 
Picasso. The observer typically works from comparisons not made 
by participants to generalizations participants would find offensively 
crude and crisp. Moreover he will give special prominence to 
certain elements in the life of the culture because, from his com- 
parative stance, they seem special to the culture: the participant is 
not likely to have the same sense of some institutions in his life 
being constants of human society and others — intensive education 
in a certain kind of commercial mathematics, for instance — being 
local peculiarities of his time and place. Yet again, he would be 
contemptuous of the simplistic and tactless account the observer 
would offer of them. Any burgher of Sansepolcro in 1450, if he 
heard what I have said about the culture of fifteenth-century Italy 
so fat, would just laugh, or shake his hand with exasperation — itself 
a very cultural thing to do. 

Seen schematically, participants’ and observers’ understanding 
ate different in kind, then, and each has its limitations and its 
special prospects on a culture. The theoretically important issue of 
whether, in principle, one could ever modulate from the observer’s 
condition to the participant’s — rather as, if one has learned a 
foreign language very well indeed, one begins to forget the rules 
once formally learned — is not very important for us now, since it 
is no part of the programme of inferential criticism to hang 
around in Sansepolcro 1450, or anywhere else, long enough or, 
even more, exclusively enough for this to come into question. But 
another long established distinction is worth pointing to in passing 
because it bears on such sense of being a participant in another 
culture as one sometimes has. Enquiry is often seen as consisting, 
again schematically, of two stages, discovery and justification. In 
the first it is licit to play all sorts of heuristic tricks, including 
imagining one is a fifteenth-century Italian, or even Piero della 
Francesca himself, something which involves suppressing, so far 
as one can, concepts and knowledge of one’s own as well as trying 
to take up those of another. This can lead to insights and intuitions 
that may appear in the explanation. Moreover, there is no reason 
why these exploratory stances should not be spoken of in the 
explanation: on the contrary, there seems much to be said for 
openness about them. But a moment comes when the explanation 
must be offered as something that can be scrutinized and evaluated, 
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and this moment must be in our terms and external to the mental 
universe of the object of study. If it were not, we ourselves would 
not have mental access to it for the purpose of scrutiny and 
criticism. It is not to Piero we are explaining Piero; the explanation 
must be to ourselves. 

What will be reconstructed of Piero della Francesca's culture is 
going to have to offer itself for scrutiny as external understanding. 
Any information I pick up and retail about expectations of altat- 
pieces or interest in certain kinds of mathematics or notions of 
cause is observet’s not participant’s knowledge of Piero’s world. 
It is crude, over-explicit, and uninteriorized. It also involves a 
direction of emphasis on aspects of his world which he would not 
have chosen to emphasize in the same way. My emphasis derives 
from comparison with other cultures, particularly my own; I 
point to what seems peculiar or different, not to what would have 
been largest in Piero’s mind. 

. But a point that is important to me is that it does not stand 
alone; it stands in a relation to Piero’s Baptism of Christ. I started 
from this point: that what we say in the course of inferential 
criticism takes its meaning and precision from the reciprocal 
relation between the words we offer and the present work of art. If 
our concepts ate simplistic, rigid and external, the painting offers 
the participant’s knowledge — complex, fluid and implicit. While 
one may acknowledge the externality and crudity of any conceptual 
account one may oneself offer of the artist’s culture — and so of 
the ‘problem’ he was addressing or the ‘intention’ of the object he 
made — one may also claim rather more for it when it stands in a 
working relation to a particular piece of subtle insider’s behaviour, 
the Baptism of Christ. So, cheerfully agreeing that we are observers, 
not participants, in what we say and think of the intention of the 
picture, let us proceed. 


3. Commensurazione — an old word 


Having said this, I shall now do something that may seem to go 
against it. I shall use a participant’s concept and say: — The Baptism 
of Christ is remarkable for its commensuragione. The first thing is to 
give commensurazione a sense — one additional to the element of 
ostensive definition implicit in using it with reference to the 
Baptism of Christ. 
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Piero himself offered a formal definition in the context of a 
division of the art of painting into three parts at the beginning of 
his book on perspective: 


Painting consists of three principal parts, which we call disegno, com- 
mensuratio and colorare. By disegno we mean profiles and contours which 
enclose objects. By commensuratio we mean the profiles and contours 
set in their proper places in proportion. By co/orare we mean how colours 
show themselves on objects — lights and darks as the lighting changes 
them. 


This is interesting, but short formal definitions in limited contexts 
have limitations, and the sense of commensurazione is larger and 
richer than Piero covers here. 

Its origin is as a post-classical Latin translation of the Greek 
word symmetria (a word, as Petrarch noted, the classical Romans 
lacked) and the Latin translation of Aristotle gave it currency by 
using it for this purpose: for instance, “Beauty of the parts of a 
body seems to be a certain commensuratio. It was also used in musi- 
cal theory. In fifteenth-century vernacularized uses — and it is not 
a vastly common word — it seems to mean something near pro- 
portion or proportionality itself. For instance, the Platonizing 
philosopher Ficino criticized the Aristotelian conception of beauty 
thus: ‘There are people who are of the opinion [wrongly] that 
beauty is a certain placing of all parts of a body, or commensurazione 
and proportion between them, along with a pleasantness of colout.’ 

But in Piero it takes on a special accent from its introduction in 
this context of painting’s three principal parts. Earlier in the 
century it had been usual to consider painting as having two parts, 
disegno and colore: Cennino Cennini’s treatise, for instance, states 
this a generation or two before Piero. Looking at fifteenth- 
century painting, one can see why just two parts might come to 
seem inadequate, and in 1435 the humanist art critic Alberti had 
taken the step towards a part of painting that would give some 
account of how outlines and colours are arranged within the 
picture as a whole: he brought in compositio (Latin) or compositione 
(Italian) as a third part. It is to this that Piero’s cowmensurazione 
broadly corresponds in the triplet. But there is an important 
difference between composizione and commensurazione. Albertis 
concept is a metaphor from our use of language: it sees the picture 
as a hierarchy of bodies, members of bodies, and planes, corres- 
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ponding to the hierarchy of clauses, phrases and words in à sentence. 
Piero’s concept is a term from numerical analysis. He replaces the 
model of language with the model of mathematics, and it is clear 
that for Piero mathematics had the same paradigmatic authority as 
language had, in this respect, for Alberti — who was himself, it 
should be said, a very numerate man and an exponent of perspec- 
tive and proportion. In the book from which I took the division 
and definition, the treatise on perspective, it is specifically geo- 
metrical linear perspective that Piero is denoting by commensurazione; 
but it seems that commensurazione normally extended out to cover 
more than just setting contours in their proper places by perspec- 
tive method. It is an expansionist concept, and its range is quite 
well caught by Piero’s own pupil Luca Pacioli, even though the 
term he is using, because of his context, is proportion: 


You will find that proportion is the queen and mother of all, and that 
without her nothing can be carried through. Perspective proves that in 
pictures. In pictures, if one does not give the size of a human figure its 
proper bigness in the eyes of a beholder, it never answers well. Again, 
the painter never prepares his colours well if he does not attend to the 
strength of this one and that one; I mean that in painting a figure’s flesh, 
for instance, so much white or black or yellow and so on need so much 
red and so on. Then in the planes, too, where the painters have to place 
the figure, it is very important that they should have a care to set it with 
a proper proportion of distance. ... And so it is too with all the other 
lineaments and dispositions of any painted figure. As confirmation of all 
this — in order that painters should know how to arrange things — the 
sublime painter Piero de li Franceschi (still living in our own time and 
like myself a man of Sansepolcro) wrote not long ago a worthy book on 
just this ‘Perspective’. ... In that book nine out of ten words are about 
proportion. 


Commensurazione’s reference can be taken as to a general math- 
ematics-based alertness in the total arrangement of a picture, in 
which what we call proportion and perspective are keenly felt as 
interdependent and interlocking. 


4. Three functions of old words: necessity, strangeness and superostensivity 


Why should one go to this much effort only to half-retrieve a 
participant’s category of visual interest? It would be bad to revert 
to the ambition to reproduce the intentional workings of Piero’s 
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mind in a narrative mode. In fact, the inferential critic’s taste for 
using participant’s terms is often misunderstood in this sense: 
people insist on reminding us yet again that it is not possible to 
enter into other-cultural minds and indeed that if we go on trying 
we may do ourselves harm. It had better be justified, then, and 
leaving aside minor motives— enjoyment of period lexical 
repettories, for instance, or pleasure in displaying the word to 
declare inferential or ‘actor-oriented’ tastes — there seem three 
main justifications. 

The first and most obvious is that we now have no category or 
concept quite like commensurazione. Here one must tread carefully, 
for it is not true to say that we share no categories with fifteenth- 
century Italy: Euclid stands through time and so does a verbal 
concept like ‘proportion’, even if they spelled and spoke them 
differently then or even used a word of quite different form. The 
concepts ate, if not universal, shared by many cultures and periods. 
If we use them across time, however, to link our minds with 
theirs, they are very general concepts, almost as general as the 
mathematical signs (like + or :) that are used to stand for some of 
them. It is very much a matter of the purpose for which we want 
them. 

But what we are interested in is particular quality: our aim is to 
differentiate and so to de-generalize or qualify ‘proportion’. It is 
the distinctive colour of proportionality in Piero we are after, and 
this is likely to mean that we are going to need to move down the 
order of generality to categories that are less persistent and more 
bound to a particular culture — whether ours or theirs. Out culture 
does not offer a word with this particular meaning. Commensurazione 
takes much of its meaning from the history of use I have sketched: 
translation from the Greek, and Aristotelian beauty, the stealing of 
aspects of Cennini’s disegno and colore, the mathematical term 
ousting Alberti’s language-model term compositio, ‘perspective’ 
and ‘proportion’ interlocked. These are not weak associative 
meanings of commensurazione, though its affective value may have 
been strong: they are a part of a conceptual range established in 
use, a distinctive sector and arrangement of experience. We need 
the word to group a set of related qualities in Piero. 

The second justification is that commensurazione helps to make 
Piero and his picture ‘strange’. Many pictures, including the 
‘Baptism of Christ, are enclosed in a terrible varnish or carapace of 
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‘false familiarity which, when we think about them, is difficult to 
break through. This may be partly a matter of the museum-without- 
‘walls syndrome but it is even more a matter of the medium of the 


att, the fact that most of us are not, at least at this level of 
accomplishment, skilled executants in the medium. The contrast 
with language, “a medium in which we are all incredibly skilled 
executants, is the most obvious. We find old language immediately 
remote because of its difference from the medium we use ourselves. 

The fifteenth-century picture, apart from such details of its subject- 


‘matter as costume, is less clearly remote from us than fifteenth- 


century English; in some ways its medium is less remote than that 
of Picasso’s Kahnweiler. A first task in the historical perception of a 
picture is therefore often that of working through to a realization 
of quite how alien it and the mind that made it are; only when one 
has done this is it really possible to move to a genuine sense of its 
human affinity with us. We have to push Piero back a little before 
Wwe can approach him, as he is. By alluding to the notion of 
‘making strange’, of course, I do not mean to claim a poetic 


function for this activity, but it is, in a sense, a romantic thing to 


do: as Novalis put it, the business of romanticism is to make the 
familiar strange and the strange familiar, and this seems a fair 
critical programme. Also, a failure to do this is a main cause of 


plain historical error. 


In this process alien concepts like commensurazione have an 
important part not only because we apprehend historical distance 
in the course of learning them but because, in the texture of our 
conceptualization about the picture, they stand for the contrast 
between those people and us. In a way they are a declaration 
precisely of our inability fully to re-enact. Commensurazione is a 
token presence of Piero’s mind in our thinking: if we admit it we 
have a bit of theory on our hands because it takes its sense from a 
set of distinctions from, pairings with, alignments towards and 
derivations out of other alien concepts. There is a marvellous hard 
alienness about such words. ‘Though they can eventually lose their 
strangeness, their half-life is remarkably long. And, what is curious, 
the distancing effect is particularly strong and persistent in those 
cases where one ‘of our own concepts is a mutated descendant of 
them. Consider the tension between sp/endor (thirteenth century) 
and our ‘splendour’, désegno (sixteenth century) and ‘design’, sen/i- 
mental (eighteenth century) and ‘sentimental’, pression (nineteenth 
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century) and ‘impression’. So the critical use of participants’ 
terms is a sort of linguistic declaration of our separation from 
another culture’s thinking. Their intermittent presence in our 
text is representative of an intentional mode in which we cannot 
ourselves operate. 

The third justification harks back yet again to my starting-point 
in the language of att criticism, so I will indicate it briefly only. I 
suggested then that the relation between concepts and picture was 
a teciprocal one: we use the concept to point in a differentiating 
way at a picture, and its meaning is sharpened for us by the 
relation between it and the painting we perceive. This process is 
good for us: we have to work at it and this work leads us to a 
closer perception of the picture. In this respect concepts like 
commensuraxione ate exceptionally stimulating. Because our hold 
on them is not a telaxed and internalized one, we have to work 
hard between them and the picture. They are super-ostensive. 


j. Truth and validation: external decorum, internal decorum and 
positive parsimony 


So far we have noted that Piero’s Brief would have included 
demands that the painting be of the Baptism of Christ, be by Piero, 
and be an altarpiece; we have broken the genre ‘altarpiece’ roughly 
down into an expectation that the picture be clear, moving, 
memorable, sacramental and creditable. We have noted a special 
resource within Piero’s culture, a type of mathematical skills and 
dispositions which he possessed to a quite exceptional degree and 
his clients had to a lesser but still superior degree. We have 
invoked the complex concept of commensurazione which, since it is 
a concept of Piero’s, is implicitly identified as an active element in 
his intention. The function of all this inferred intentional matter is 
to interact ostensively with the picture. It is quite vapid on its 
own. 

But how true is it? Or, to generalize the matter, how do we 
assess the relation of inferred intention to the truth? I put the 
question in a naive form since what follows is going to be one 

| of the more naive parts of this book — partly because it verges on 
philosophical issues I cannot handle, partly because for many 
people it is anyway a naive and inappropriate question to raise in 
the course of interpretation of works of art. But it will be clear by 
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now that I am avoiding the notion of ‘meaning’: I do not want to 
address the Baptism of Christ as a ‘text’, either with one meaning or 
with many. The enterprise is to address it as an object of historical 
explanation and this involves the identification of a selection of its 
causes. These are necessaty not sufficient conditions of the picture. 
They are chosen for critical purposes; they are not complete. But 
they can be ircorrectly chosen, or in plain language untrue. 

Let us agree first that by truth we will mean correspondence 
with reality and that the reality we want to correspond with is not 
just our sense of the presence of the picture but mental and 
physical events that actually happened in Sansepolcro in ot about 
1450. It is a matter of choice: ‘Piero was very fond of making clay 
models which he would drape with wet cloths arranged in very 
many folds and then use for drawing and similar purposes.’ This is 
something said by the greatest of all art historians, Giorgio Vasati, 
and any attentive reader of Vasari learns to recognize this sort of 
remark as Vasari chancing his inferential arm: it is unlikely he had 
the sort of evidence for this practice that would let us nowadays 
feel happy making the statement so firmly. This does not matter. 
Vasari’s own generic character places his remark for what it is — a 
critical truth, so to speak, as one sees when one matches it with, 
say, the white middle angel in the Baptism of Christ — and no 
reader of Vasari’s own time would have had a false sense of its 
historicity. Indeed Vasari’s nimbleness between the critical and 
the historical is enviable; but we live in more muscle-bound times 
in these matters and if I said such a thing about Piero so flatly now 
you would be entitled to expect me to have actual collateral of a 
kind I could not produce. 

Let us agree also that any account we give of the historical 
reality will correspond to it in a very summary and diagrammatic 
form. It is a little like the correspondence between the schematic 
maps of the Bay Area Rapid Transport System or London Under- 
ground and the knotted complexities of the real things: (1) the 
diagram leaves much out; (2) it is a small-scale registration of a 
large thing, and a static registration of a moving thing; (3) its 
emphasis is much distorted by the demands of its own form, 
whether symbolic lines or symbolic words; (4) the medium is 
conventional and demands understanding itself; (5) it is directed 
to a specific sort of use; (6) its meaning lies in its relation to a more 
complex reality. But the point is that it is within its own limits 
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correct; it could be incorrect within its own limits. If the map 
showed BART going to Palo Alto it would not correspond with 
reality even in its own terms. The difference is that whereas we can 
go out and check the BART map by matching it directly with the 
running of the trains, we cannot go to the Sansepolcro of 1450 and 
match our diagram directly with Piero’s thoughts and acts. We 
must find more indirect ways of validating our accounts. 

Now (it need hardly be said) the scientific thing is to derive 
predictions entailed by our account of a thing and test these 
predictions. If the predictions fail, we are wrong. There are dilute 
elements of this in much that a historian does: or rather, much that 
a historian does can be restated in a form that approximates such a 
procedure. For instance, the notion of ‘genre’ I have been using — 
as in the genre of ‘altarpiece’ — is, in a way, a theory. It can be re- 
written as predictions, five predictions, about altarpieces and 
these can be tested with a limited degree of rigour by looking at 
fifteenth-century altarpieces. As is usual in a humane science, one 
has to retreat smartly from a demand for a hundred-percent 
success to a hope for a fairly high correlation between altarpieces 
and the five points: there ate indeed fifteenth-century altarpieces 
not fully like this. The theory is about probabilities not universal 
recurrences. 

Besides, the genre is not my first concern. It is a means to an end 
and in testing it I am testing one of my tools, not my account of 
the particular, the Baptism of Christ. And when one is concerned 
with a particular, direct forms of prediction become both trivial 
and weak. For instance, I suppose I have hypothesized by impli- 
cation that Piero’s category of visual interest commensurazione, ot 
something like it, was present in his mind while he was painting 
the Baptism of Christ. A sort of prediction can be derived from this, 
that a relatively great alertness to proportion and perspective in 
close relationship should be discernible in the painting. But this is 
unsatisfactory in at least two ways. First, it is self-evident and 
boring. Secondly, it is weak, because whereas the scientific pre- 
diction will be a general law that can be tested many times, my 
prediction, which is in any case of discussible precision — ‘rela- 
tively great alertness. ...’] is testable only the once. And any 
attempt to restate it in general terms — ‘painters who have a 
particular category of visual interest present in their minds etc.’ — 
becomes vacuous. In short, the strict predictive pattern does not 
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offer the means of validation we need for our complex and 
particular explanations of pictures. We need something more 
oblique. 

This is heavily trodden ground in the methodical discussion of 
several disciplines. The philosophy of historical explanation points 
particularly to a set of tests for external appropriateness. It would 
urge us to test any intentional account of an action for consistency 
with other performances by the same actor, with any statements 
he may have made about his intention, with the capacities of the 
culture he belongs to. We have done a little of that: we have 
elevated Piero to a genre; we have snatched the programmatic 
term commensurazione from his lips; and we have pointed to the 
special mathematical skill of his milieu. It might also urge us to 
construe the internal rationality of intentional behaviour as a sort 
of acted-out logical statement, a ‘practical syllogism’; and since 
the statement comes in the final form of a finished work the effect 
of this is inevitably to refer us on to the more traditional method 
of interpretation. Hermeneutics — though I do not want to get 
involved in it — would also demand consistency with facts and 
performances outside the immediate object of attention: ‘legi- 
timacy’ and ‘generic appropriateness’ urge us to check that what 
we claim is so is conceivable in the culture and does not ignore its 
sense of kind. But it also points more insistently to the need for 
internal adequacy in explanation. Not only should what we say be 
consistent with the painting in every part, it should be actively 
consistent both with those parts constituting a whole and with 
that whole standing in a legitimate relation to the external facts. 
However, this may seem to say rather little about the functional 
look of good explanations, and for this one falls back on weak 
forms of old general criteria: economy and pragmatic utility. The 
simpler way of reaching a certain level of coherent explanation is 
likely to be the more attractive: there is an obligation to demon- 
strate the need to invoke this or that bit of circumstance. The 
explanation must pay its way, and the most obvious style in which 
it can do this is to solve an observed puzzle in the object or to alert 
us to a peculiarity in the object not previously observed. 

This is all very cursory and brusque, but the universes I am 
invoking are well-known and accessible, and I am still anxious to 
elude methodical rigour of an inhibiting kind. If you take matter 
like that of the last paragraph and shake it, it sorts itself out into 
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three intercommunicating criteria or — as I would prefer — three 
self-critical moods of a commonsense sort. As a student of the 
classical tradition I think of these as external decorum, internal 
decorum, and parsimony; but you will prefer me to refer to them 
as (historical) /egitimacy, (pictorial and expositive) order, and (criti- 
cal) necessity ot fertility. They are not modes of proof but stances 
from which one may reflect on the probability of one intentional 
account as against another. 

The first, legitimacy, is a matter of external propriety. Much of 
this is straightforward, a normal avoidance of anachronism. We 
try not to suppose things in the painter’s culture which are not 
there. We look at one picture by a painter in the light of other 
pictures by him, with an expectation of some continuity, however 
much development — particularly in cultures like Piero’s where 
the painter’s own work is seen as a genre. And we lean heavily ona 
sense of kind or genre for the finer points, the more elusive 
discriminations about manner. But delicacy is needed particularly 
at two points. One is not to drive a demand for legitimacy so hard 
and unidirectionally that originality or inadvertence or defiance are 
quite ruled out: many great pictures are a bit illegitimate. The 
other is in distinguishing between levels of authority. I might 
produce a contemporary text to show a certain notion was avail- 
able in fifteenth-century Italy; but against this I might also know 
that in a certain genre, such as the altarpiece, notions of that 
complexion did not occur. The more general, the second, would 
have tentative priority over the less, but might have to yield if the 
larger framework of explanation demanded. j 

The second, order, is a matter of adequately comprehending an 
internal organization, posited in the object one is addressing and 
reflected, in a different and informal guise, in the nature of one’s 
explanation; both have an internal consistency. If the word did not 
have technical senses in both hermeneutics and the philosophy of 
truth I would have liked to call it coberence: ‘order’ sounds bland. 
The area I have in mind is articulation, system, integrality, en- 
semble. That positing an intentional unity and cogency entails a 
value judgement and hypothesizes a high degree of organization 
in the actor and the object will not worry us. Only superior 
paintings will sustain explanation of the kind we are attempting: 
inferior paintings are impenetrable. What may appear as a lack of 
unity of organization in the explained painting is liable to bea sign 
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of incompleteness in the explanation, a failure to take into account 
a circumstance that resolves this or that apparently detached 
element into an intentional unity. Thus, on the whole, the explana- 
tion positing the more complete and embracing order is preferable. 

The third mood is critical necessity or fertility. One does not 
adduce explanatory matter of an inferential kind unless it contributes 
to experience of the picture as an object of visual perception. 
This has implications to which I shall return. But there are many 
fifteenth-century citcumstances that one could adduce as consistent 
with Piero’s Baptism of Christ which one does not adduce because 
they are not necessary to the purpose: which is inferential criticism. 
It is a pragmatic mood, a demand for a sort of actuality. 

These may appear blunt tools but energetically applied together, 
trident-like, they can cut radically. A look at the problem associated 
with the Baptism of Christ’s intended significance as a religious 
image — a much discussed issue so far evaded — will give an 
opportunity for trying them out. 


6. Three iconographies 


Most accounts of the Baptism of Christ address the picture through 
certain principal peculiarities and differences from other rep- 
resentations of the scene. ‘hey demand explanation. One is the 
oddity, prominence and seeming separateness of the three Angels 
in the left foreground. A second is the shifting of the spectators, 
all but one man stripped for baptism, into the right background; 
and the dressing of them in a sort of Byzantinizing costume. A 
third is the change in the water around Christ’s feet: in the 
background and middle-ground it is reflective but in the fore- 
ground it becomes transparent or, on some readings, dries up. 
For some obsetvers a fourth is that the landscape looks like 
Sansepolcro and the upper Tiber valley in which Sansepolcro 
lies. 

These peculiarities, problems set the observer, have given rise 
to some very elaborate explanations of the picture’s significance. 
One scholar’s explanation sees the three Angels, with their hand- 
clasp, as carrying a triple meaning — reference to the Trinity, to 
Christ’s marriage with the Church, and to the decree of union 
between western and eastern Churches signed after the Council of 
Florence of 1438-39; it sees the background figures as referring 
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both to the Byzantine Church and to the Epiphany, the manifes- 
tation of Christ to the Magi; it takes the representation of the 
Baptism as happening on the Tiber near Sansepolcro to be an 
assertion of the primacy of Rome — an issue at the Council of 
Florence; and it sees the odd river as halting in its course and 
flowing, as it were, both ways, from and to Christ, to and from the 
Holy Sepulchre (or Sansepolcro). 

Another scholar’s explanation sees the Angels as an allusion to 
marriage, and specifically the Wedding at Cana, which was cel- 
ebrated at the same festival as the Baptism and Epiphany and 
interpreted as symbolic of Christ’s marriage to the Church. The 
background figures represent the Epiphany, the fact that there are 
four rather than three Magi being explicable in turn by the Bible 
not specifying three but indeed having a reference in Psalm 72 to 
four Kings, interpreted by some Church Fathers as a prefiguration 
of the Magi of the Epiphany. The use of Sansepolcro and Tiber, 
and also of a dominant walnut tree that invokes an old name of the 
valley, Val di Nocea or Walnut Valley, involves a set of intended 
allusions, but particularly to Sansepolcro’s sense of itself as a sort 
of new Jerusalem: the town’s name comes from a legend about 
pilgrims bringing relics of the Sepulchre there and the Church of 
the Camaldulensian house in the town was seen locally as a 
replacement of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem 
itself. The odd river represents a sudden transparency which, 
while rationally explicable in terms of the angle of reflection of 
still water, nevertheless has a suggestion of dryness that alludes 
to a medieval legend about the River Jordan standing still at the 
moment of the Baptism, as God’s sign of Christ’s mission and 
divinity. 

Summaries of such learned and ingenious readings, high icon- 
ography, cannot do them justice: they depend on argument from 

collateral, much of it late antique and medieval, and it'would not 
do to scrutinize them on the basis of such undocumented sum- 
mary as I have given. Besides, they are not the kind of explanation 
a stance in the three self-critical moods leads the inferential critic 
towards. The criterion of legitimacy would raise questions pre- 
cisely about argument from late antique and medieval, rather than 
fifteenth-century, texts and artefacts; and indeed about whether 
such layered and multiple intention was compatible with either 
the theory or the practice of the fifteenth-century altarpiece image. 
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The criterion of order is worried by the darting about of attention 
the readings demand, back and forth across field and in depth, and 
also by their detachment from strong pictorial suggestion in the 


painting’s own organization. The criterion of necessity finds the. 


teadings unparsimonious in offering such multiple explanations 
involving so many external circumstances: things seem over- 
elaborate. The same four peculiarities can be more economically, 
as well as more legitimately and more coherently explained, with a 
piece of low iconography like the one that follows. 

The visually dominant oddity of the picture is the insistent and 
obtrusive presence of the three Angels. A key to them is a simple 
homiletic reference to the doctrine of the Three Baptisms. The 
Baptism of Christ was the occasion of the institution of the 
sacrament of Baptism, the first sacrament, and expositions of the 
Baptism of Christ — as in sermons on the Feast of the Baptism — 
naturally used the opportunity to lay out the nature of Baptism. 
The Three Baptisms were a fifteenth-century preoccupation, in 
fact, and the only reference book we need is something like the 
mid-century Summa Theologica of S. Antonino of Florence, speci- 
fically the sermon on the Baptism of Christ and the chapter on 
Baptism. Indeed, if Piero went to church during his journeyman 
years in Florence, he could have heard S. Antonino preach. 

The Doctrine of the Three Baptisms had been developed to 
meet the difficulty that, if the unbaptized are damned, some classes 
of souls that do not deserve it — unbaptized martyrs, for instance — 
are excluded from Purgatory and condemned to everlasting punish- 
ment. It was therefore held that, in addition to Baptism by Water, 
the sacrament proper, there were also Baptism by Blood (Baptismus 
Sanguinis) which was allotted to those who died for Christ, and 
Baptism by the Spirit (Baptismus flaminis). 

But if one could gain the essential remission of original sin 
without actual Baptism by Water (Baptismus fluminis) there was, it 
was felt, a danger of people being less urgent about going through 
or submitting their children to the normal sacrament of Baptism. 
The point was therefore made that, unlike the other two, Baptism 
by Water not only cleansed us of original sin and so remitted 
eternal punishment, but also impressed an actual ‘character’ to 
good upon our souls, rather as ordination impresses a character on 
a priest: ‘it diminishes the inclination to sin and illuminates the 
mind, especially in respect of those things that are of Faith’. So 
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Baptism by Water had a special power which Baptism by Blood 
and Spirit did not. 

Thus the peculiarity of the three Angels in the picture. All 
angels are Spirit; the right-hand Angel wears in addition a wreath 
that one could identify with the Martyt’s Laurel. But the middle 
Angel, dressed as if prepared for Baptism by Water, is being 
referred on by the others to Christ’s example, and its white 
balances that of the baptized man on the right. 

Such of the other oddities as are real oddities now fall into 
place. The spectators — whose Byzantinizing gear is Piero’s usual 
oriental local colour — have been moved back so that they do not 
confuse the burden of the foreground and particularly do not 
detract from the solitary baptized man balancing the middle 
Angel. 

The water round the baptized Christ’s feet is transparent because 
this is symbolic of the effect of the material cause of Baptism by 
Water. According to S. Antonino, ‘Water is a diaphanous, that is, 
a transparent body, whence it is susceptive of light; thus baptism 
confers the light of faith; whence it is called the sacrament of 
faith.’ 

As for the Sansepolcro-esque landscape, it was not unusual to set 
the religious stories in landscapes that are more or less in the 
character of the locality. A devotional reason for this is given in 
devotional handbooks of the period: 


The better to impress the story of the Passion on your mind, and so to 
memorise each action of it more easily, it is helpful and necessary to fix 
the places and people in your mind: a city, for example, which jwill be the 
city of Jerusalem — taking for this purpose a city that is well known to 
you. 


That was for the purpose of private meditation; to offer a 
generically familiar setting in a picture was to fulfil the image’s 
duty to be memorable and vivid. But Piero’s standard of city 
portrait was high (Pl.52) and by it little is made of Sansepolcro 
here: too little, I feel, to demand further explanation. 

This account seems to me to explain the four peculiarities of the 
picture with more regard to legitimacy, order and necessity than 
those of high iconography. As inferential criticism it seems more 
valid. It will at least give us something off which to bounce the 
ball, and because questions of validity are questions of relative 
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validity we need this. It is now possible to move on and, in the 
course of locating the vices of the account I have just offered — 
which I am sure is incorrect — and working out a more valid 
explanation, to locate also several requirements of serious self- 
criticism within the three self-critical moods. 


7. Plain reading of the picture 


The main sources of error in my explanation also seem three. The 
most obvious and disastrous is to have neglected the premise — 
previously insisted on at, Iam sure, tedious length — that a picture 
may profitably be construed as a piece of problem-solving. Falling 
back into the habit of looking for ‘meaning’ one sought ‘signs’ 
and of course immediately found them. The second source of 
error was to attend too little to Piero’s peculiar pictorial idiom, 
described earlier as no less than generic. This compounded vety 
badly with the first, because part of Piero’s problem was certainly 
Piero’s idiom. The third was that the sense of legitimacy, order 
and necessity (hereinafter L, O and N) was coarse, and insufficiently 
radical. 

Both the pictorial centrality of Christ (O) — the proper part of 
the picture to start from — and the functions of religious images 
(L) would lead us to expect that the matter of the picture is the 
Baptism of Christ — not the theological doctrine of Baptism (nor 
the Council of Florence, nor a triple Festival). A first question, 
then, is whether (N) there are things in the picture that are not 
explained by its being simply a literal registration of this and its 
straightforward religious significance. It will be best first to 
remind oneself of the story (Matthew 3, translated by Tyndale): 


In those dayes Ihon the Baptyst came and preached in the wildernes of 
lury, saynge: Repent, the kyngdome of heuen is at honde. This is he of 
whom it is spoken by the Prophet Esay, which sayeth: The voyce of a 
cryer in wyldernes, prepare the Lordes waye, and make hys pathes 
strayght. 

This Ihon had hys garment of camels heer. and a gerdell of a skynne 
aboute his loynes. Hys meate was locustes and wylde hony. Then went 
oute to hym Jerusalem, and all Iury, and all the region rounde aboute 
Iordan, and were baptised of him in Iordan, confessynge their synnes. 

When he saw many of the Pharises and of the Saduces come to hys 
baptim, he sayde vnto them: O generacion of vipers, who hath taught 
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you to fle from the vengeaunce to come? Brynge forth therfore the 
frutes belongynge to repentaunce. And se that ye ons thynke not to saye 
in your selues, we haue Abraham to oure father. For I saye vnto you, 
that God is able of these stones to rayse up chyldern vnto Abraham. 
Euennowe is the axe put vnto the rote of the trees: soo that every tree 
which bringeth not forthe goode frute, is hewen doune and cast into the 
fyre. 

I baptise you in water in token of repentaunce: but he that cometh 
after me, is myghtier then I, whose shues I am not worthy to beare. He 
shall baptise you with the holy gost and with fyre: which hath also his 
fan in his hond, and will pourge his floure, and gadre the wheet into his 
garner, and will burne the chaffe with vnquencheable fyre 

Then cam Iesus from Galile to Iordan, vnto Ihon, to be baptised of 
hym. But Ihon forbade hym, saynge: I ought to be baptysed of the: and 
commest thou to me? Iesus answered and sayd to hym: Let it be so now. 
For thus it becommeth vs to fulfyll all rightwesnes. Then he suffred 
hym. And Iesus assone as he was baptised, came strayght out of the 
water. And lo heuen was open over hym: and Ihon sawe the spirite of 
God descend lyke a doue, and lyght vpon hym. And lo there came a 
voyce from heven sayng: Thys ys that my beloved sonne in whom is my 
delyte. 


The main points of the narrative are: John came to the Jordan, ina 
gatment of camel’s hair and a leather girdle, and the people came 
and some were baptized; but John rebuffed the Pharisees and 
Sadducees with a remark about barren trees being cut down and 
their wood burned; he also spoke of a mightier one than himself 
coming after, and Christ indeed came, and insisted on John 
baptizing him; God sent down the Holy Spirit in the Dan of a 
Dove and spoke of his satisfaction. 

What was scen as the significance of the story? If we stay with 
the Sermon on Baptism by the contemporary S. Antonino (L) there 
are three dominant elements in this. First, it is the first and great 
manifestation of the Trinity through God sending the Holy Spirit 
as dove. Secondly, it is the institution of the primary sacrament, 
Baptism, the ritual of cleansing through which our implication in 
original sin and so our eternal punishment are, at any rate, 
remitted. Thirdly, and very importantly, it is a stunning exemplifi- 
cation of Christ’s humility: he descended to the Jordan and, sinless, 
insisted on being cleansed, and by a man less than himself. These 
three are the key mysteries and Antonino’s choice is orthodox: 
other sermons and handbooks of the time expound them as well. 
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And Piero sums them up (O) in the privileged section of the 
picture running down from the Dove (for the Trinity), through 
the Bowl and the water (for the sacrament of cleansing) to Christ’s 
head with its downcast eyes (for humility). This, centrally, is what 
the picture is about. 

But of course this still leaves the three peculiarities — the four 
men in the background perhaps, the odd river-bed, and the 
obtrusive Angels — which led to the elaboration of explanation. 
The first step is to start thinking about the complex problem Piero 
was addressing in the picture. Piero was working in a pictorial 
tradition of the Baptism of Christ (Pls. 47—5 1): from this came the 
Angels, not specified in the Gospel, and the precedent for a group 
of onlookers. But his performance in this tradition was complicated 
by two special things. One — something I believe essential to 
it — is that there was not a strong tradition for pictures of the 
Baptism of Christ in a fairly large-scale and large-figure vertical 
format like this. The tradition lay most in small-figure vertical 
panels and large-scale horizontal Baptisms in fresco; and Piero had 
to deliver the full homiletic charge expected of the central panel of 
an altarpiece. The other special thing was Piero’s own idiom. 

One can think of the implications of this in terms of a special 
difficulty and a special resource. The difficulty was foreground 
congestion: quite simply, in the large vertical format there was a 
shortage of room for onlookers at the sides of the picture, if the 
central group of Christ and John was not to be jostled and 
devalued. Moreover Piero’s monumental figure style was precisely 
one not to facilitate squeezing secondary figures into a narrow 
foreground row: he was a painter who needed some lateral space 
for this and whose spectator figures are never unobtrusive. But he 
also had special resources, and one was what he would have called 
commensurazione, which includes the ability to register through 
systematic perspective recession and organization in depth, in- 
wards into the picture. This enabled him to retain the figures of 
the baptized and the onlookers without crowding Christ and John 
out of the foreground dominance they need. Piero’s solution is 
marked by a characteristic piece of space-time lucidity that organ- 
izes the matter of the first half of Matthew 3 in a forward sequence 
(O) through the picture space: the hills John and Christ came 
down from; John’s hearers; the tree-stumps he compared some of 
them with; a representative object of his baptism; and along down 
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the river to the central matter of Christ and John. This, I feel, 
accounts sufficiently (N) for the four richly and otientally dressed 
figures: they are not the Byzantine church nor Four Magi but just 
Pharisees and Sadducees and so on. 

The second oddity of the picture is the sudden break from 
mirror-like to transparent water in the foreground: I invoked 
S. Antonino on the penetrability of the baptized to the light of faith 
(and others have invoked more remote matter) and this had some 
appearance of a chronologically legitimate and not anti-articulate 
explanation. It is not, however, necessary and must be rejected in 
favour of a mote intrinsic pictorial matter. Again both the pictorial 
tradition and Piero’s idiom are involved. It was Piero’s practice to 
represent rivers in the mirror-like mode (PI. 53) of the middle- 
ground: he was clearly interested in the optical adjustment of 
reflections. But this set him a small difficulty here. Imagine Christ’s 
figure, in Piero’s idiom, without his feet, worse, imagine it with, 
instead of feet, a Pieresque reflection of calves. But the pictorial 
tradition contributed what was both another element in the problem 
and a means to solution. Indeed, if the picture had not lost most of 
its gold-leaf heightenings, one would not have had an oddity to 
explain. Originally the Angels, Christ and John had gold haloes 
and there were other gold touches on wings and hems, but above 
all there was a sort of gold shower of rays of light coming down 
from God. This was common in Renaissance pictures of the 
Baptism of Christ. The striations of the gilding are still clear in the 
atea round the Dove in Piero’s picture. This was God’s light 
shining down on Christ and of course on the water round him: 
Christ stands in a kind of divine spotlight. This not only justifies 
the transparency but is (O) more fully realized visually by the 
transparency. It is not the light of Faith but the light of God. 

The third oddity was the obtrusive Angels (PI. 56) 7 indecor- 
ously read as the Three Baptisms (or the union of Byzantine and 
Roman churches of 1438-39, and Christ’s marriagé with the 
Church, and/or the Wedding at Cana). Everyone agrees there is 
nothing odd about the presence of Angels at the Baptism of 
Christ; they may not be in the Bible but for centuries they had been 
a standard part of the representation (Pls. 47,48). But these are felt 
to be abnormal in various ways. It is pointed out by the icono- 
graphers that they are not performing their usual function of 
holding Christ’s outer garment while he is baptized. This is just an 
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etror of observation. Angels in Piero do not wear over-shoulder 
stoles; and in Piero’s one surviving depiction of Christ with an 
outer garment, the Resurrection at Sansepolcro, it is of the same 
rose colour — an important colour for Piero — as the garment 
over the right-hand Angel’s shoulder here. Yet again it is Piero’s 
idiom that has to be taken into account: a display like that of 
angels found in some other painters’ pictures would be absurd in 
his ambience, like bull-fighters’ flapping capes. 

It is also pointed out that these Angels are abnormal in not 
venerating the event before them. Perhaps it is time (L) to ground 
our sense of the angel in general a little more firmly. Turning to 
S. Antonino we learn, very orthodoxly, that of the nine orders of 
angelic being what we usually refer to as ‘angels’ are the lowest; 
and that, with limited participation by Virtues and Archangels, 
they are the only ones who converse with Man. They aid our piety 
and are a source of intellectual inspiration by the Holy Spirit. 
For this they can assume human form, symbolically youthful and 
beautiful, to appear to us specifically when we are making our 
devotions. Above all, they are present to us when the Priest says 
Mass at the Altar; and this picture is an altar-piece. What Angels 
were not was mummers who would act out the Three Baptisms 
(or the Council of Florence, or the Wedding at Cana). They were 
spirit, not impersonators. In fifteenth-century art they performed 
their function of intellectual inspiration in various ways — (left to 
right in Pl. 59) cueing us to devotion by their action, referring us 
by direct gesture to what we should attend to, or reminding us of 
specific points about the particular mystery, in the extreme case 
with a scroll and text. 

I think Piero’s three Angels are doing all three of these things, 
but in a Pieresque way. Generically his angels are not demon- 
strative but very subtly concerned with engaging us in his under- 
played representations. In the simplest form (Pl.55) the angel 
looks at us and gestures to the object of devotion; more delicately 
(PI. 54), one angel looks at us and another looks at the object of 
devotion — the mediating function being split between two 
members of a class. In the Baptism of Christ Piero achieves the most 
complete of all his solutions: of three very kindred heads, one 
catches our eye, one registers frontal straight attention, one turns 
its body and with a gesture refers us to the central scene. And at an 
even more subtle and Pieresque level (O) the middle Angel directs 
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us to the fact of Baptism by completing a triplet of whites with 
Christ, at the centre, and the bending man on the right. Instead of 
carrying a scroll with an inscription — say, ‘Wash me and I shall be 
whiter than snow? (Psalm 51: 7) — it fully pictorializes its cue in 
the medium of ordered colour and tone. 

Is there, then, no puzzle in the Angels needing explanation? It 
seems to me that we have here reached a point where individual 
response must take over; certainly your feeling about this has 
quite the same status as mine. My feeling is that there still is 
something to explain: the rest of this section will attempt to do so. 

The need for further explanation, it seems to me, lies in a 
departure from Piero’s normal idiom in three particulars. First, 
the Angels really are quite unusually complex and differentiated in 
their interacting group. This is not just a matter of the handclasp 
and the hand on shoulder but is more particularly involved in the 
relationships of their feet: feet are often conversational in Piero. 
Secondly, there is no other angel in Piero with off-the-shoulder 
drapery like that of the white Angel here. Thirdly, while there are 
angels wearing a diadem or a rose crown elsewhere in Piero’s 
work, there is no other angel with a wreath — of whatever it is: it 
is so generalized, surely, that it could be myrtle or bay or olive or 
almost anything. 

The master-problem addressed by the picture was, I repeat, 
Piero’s idiom coming into contact with the pictorial tradition on a 
relatively large vertical panel. Piero’s usual conception of the angel 
as a Statuesque, not to say stolid, adolescent presence near-adult in 
scale made his task difficult here. Three of these apparitions in an 
undifferentiated rank would have come near to taking the picture 
over. They could not be pushed off into the background without 
weakening their choric function. They could be grouped tight and 
the tree could be used to make a side-niche for them; and another 
tree behind them could even offer a sort of echo of the foliate or 
tracery canopy that niches had once been crowned by. There is a 
reminiscence of the old triptych form here. 

But they still needed to be diversified and lightened if they were 
not to be an oppressive and inert mass. It was, in fact, a general 
mid-century development to establish relations between the 
Angels, but the lightness needed was not a strong element in 
Piero’s own inventive bent and one might expect him to look 
around for lightening motifs to develop. It has been suggested 
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that one source might have been à classical group of the Graces 
(PI. 57) and indeed there is some obvious similarity. It may be a 
source, but precisely because the similarity is obvious the inferential 
critic will not enjoy this explanation; it smacks too much of 
‘influence’ and allows too little for the active transforming indivi- 
duality of Piero and his idiom. What we want is not something 
that looks like Piero’s Angels but something that, having been 
transformed by Piero, would look like Piero’s Angels. What we 
would enjoy most of all is something that looks very unlike 
Piero’s Angels but reference to which, in the course of solving 
the larger problem of the picture, would have disturbed Piero’s 
usual angel mode into something like the Angels here. 

The first fact known about Piero’s career is that in 1439 he was 
working in Florence as an assistant to Domenico Veneziano. 
Events in Florence in 1439 included not only the Council of 
Florence but also (L) the finishing of Donatello’s great Cantoria 
with its extraordinary frieze of dancing and singing angels — 
some of them (PI. 58) with off-the-shoulder drapery and wreaths. 
The Cantoria was one of the greatest public works of art in the 
14308 and a pattern-book for hyper-active angels. The juxta- 
position with Piero’s group is absurd in just the right critical way: 
it accounts for oddities while being dissimilar enough to throw 
light on Piero’s particularity, as indeed on Donatello’s too. The 
inferential critic will test here, with a claim that reference to 
Donatello at a moment of need for diversified angels disturbed 
Piero’s habit with angels to the limited extent we see: Cantoria 
angels transformed by Piero would be like the Angels in the 
Baptism of Christ. 


8. The authority of the pictorial order 


A self-critical explanation has led, then, to a reading of the picture 
that is iconographically minimalist: the painter met his Brief of 
producing in his idiom an altarpiece image (with all that implies) 
in which the main heads of the matter of Matthew 3 are effectively 
treated in an active relation to a pictorial tradition itself constitut- 
ing part of the problem. That is all: no hidden meanings are 
necessary to explain it. 

This involves drawing a firm line between, on the one hand, 
what we take to have been immediately active elements in the 
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painter’s intention and, on the other hand, what some people of 
the time, including Piero himself, could have thought while 
looking at the picture. In systems like classical mythology and 
Christian theology, matured and elaborated over centuries, almost 
anything can signify something — trees, rivers, the various colours, 
groups of twelve, seven, three or even one; many things can 
signify various things. There is an intolerable quantity of legitimate 
matter offering itself for the Baptism of Christ. To go no further, S. 
Antonino provides enough for several lectures: there are seven 
distinct significances of the water of Baptism, for instance, and the 
Dove God sent down at the Baptism is expounded under three 
main heads: (1) its simplicity or lack of guile (Estote simplices sicut 
columbae, Matt. 10); (2) its earlier role in bringing the branch of 
olive to Noah as sign of coming safety or salvation; (3) the seven 
natural characteristics of doves as significant of the seven gifts of 
the Holy Spirit. Very likely Piero himself knew these things; 
certainly some of his contemporaries would have had them brought 
to mind by his picture of the Baptism of Christ. This Baptism of 
Christ does not bar them. They are even in a more remote sense 
causal of the picture, in that they are part of the rich potentiality 
for significance of the Baptism of Christ that was a positive 
circumstance in Piero having come to paint the Baptism of Christ, 
and with such seriousness. But they are not immediately or 
individually necessary to the intention we construct as organizer 
of forms and colours in the peculiar way we see them in this 
picture. We have no basis for seeing them as specifically activated 
here. Intention, then, in the weak sense sketched in Chapter II.1 of 
a posited purposefulness, turns out a sharp razor: circumstances 
are attached to forms and colours by a sort of practical entailment 
we cannot break. If the character of the forms and colours does 
not demand or manifest them, we do not invoke them. 

It is to the authority of the pictorial character, forms and 
colours, I want briefly to return. The self-critical tool I cited least 
often in the last section was the inadequately named ‘order’. It is 
the one least easy to verbalize directly, except on the rather crude 
level of pointing to a triplet of whites or to a narrative temporal 
sequence through represented space. The deliberation of Piero’s 
commensurazione makes it possible and less than usually philistine to 
think about it diagrammatically (PI. 62): Piero’s squaring up of his 
design for transfer to the panel would have shared elements of 
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this. Since the picture is roughly 3:2 in its proportions we sense at 
some level the inherent role of halves, thirds and quarters in its 
organization. Even narrative or iconographic matters such as 
those we have just been considering interlock with our sense of 
these relations — the emphasis on Angels’ choric glance at half 
way, for instance, and S. Antonino’s three mysteries of Trinity, 
Cleansing and Humility summed up in that privileged section 
from Dove to Christ’s face. In a verbal explanation of a picture the 
authority of such matters, as compared to the significance of 
something or other found verbalized in some directory of symbols, 
is difficult to drive home. But their authority is primary, if we take 
the visual medium of pictures with any seriousness at all; they, not 
symbols, are the painter’s language. Good inferential criticism 
observes this authority even if it is not up to invoking it. It is 
possible to give a shadow-account of articulation by not flouting 
it. j 

For instance, there are various reasons for not reading the 
plants in the foreground of the Baptism of Christ in a symbolic 
sense of healing, as is sometimes done. One is that such plants ate 
found elesewhere in Piero’s work. Another is that a medieval 
herbal is in any case a medical directory to the healing properties 
of plants: that five of them appear in herbals as having healing 
properties is a fact about herbals, not about the picture. Another is 
that they have sufficient narrative justification as one more regis- 
tration of the fertility of the valley: John (Matt. 3:1) has just come 
from the wilderness and Christ (Matt. 4:1) is immediately after to 
go out into it. But, for me, the finally decisive thing is a rather 
elusive matter of pictorial organization I would not normally try 
to spell out: it sounds so fragile, and aesthetical, and also it takes so 


- long. I will give a last hostage by making the attempt. 


Piero was much given to commensurazione, which included 
systematic perspective. The effect of this is to give further weight 
to the representation of space in the picture: we have seen him 
using this to solve a problem of narrative lucidity and composition. 
As so often, however, a secondary problem seems to have emerged 
from this resource: one infers this from the picture. It was a 
problem for him, and another man might not have felt it. In 
modern terms the problem is that the picture p/ane was losing its 
weight, or that the relation between picture surface and picture 
space was losing its balance. He would not have described it like 
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this and very likely did not conceptualize it very far at all. It might 
have been just a liking for the feel of certain earlier pictures with a 
good relation of this sort; or it might have been something like a 
craftsman’s consideration for the look of his work in the very odd 
and varied conditions of illumination found in a Renaissance 
church. In talking about a balanced relation between picture plane 
and picture space I am obviously being external, an outsider, and I 
am also being ostensive: I shall resist the temptation to bring the 
relation under the generous cloak of commensuraxione, ot proportion, 
though we have in Piero a coherent personality enough. 

Now we can, I suggest, see Piero addressing this problem with 
various means in the Baptism of Christ. It is as if he were countet- 
balancing, on a sub-representational level, the energy of his repre- 
sentation of spatial depth. For instance, the Dove in the fore- 
ground is almost one with the clouds in the distant sky: the surface 
of the picture here has a pattern or composition distinct from the 
composition we derive from the picture when we accept it as rep- 
resentation of something in three-dimensional space. We can move 
between the two, and apprehended at a lower level experience 
of this comes to offer deep satisfactions, a sense of the material 
reality of the picture as an object, a sense of ordered complexity. 
Another means by which he addressed the problem was through 
what I shall call accommodatiort paradoxes, of which there are a 
number in the picture. A simple and minor example is offered by 
some incongruously sharp and bright blooms he has chosen to 
paint on the bushes (Pl. 61) behind the newly distanced onlookers. 
The effect is both to soften, in the picture-plane register, the 
violence of the spatial distancing in the picture-space register and, 
by acting on our attention, to compensate on a straight narrative 
level for their diminution. 

The plants in the foreground are deeply involved in this game 
and share elements of both devices — variants, that is, of both 
dual-register composition and accommodation paradox. They 
pick up the surface patterning, hues and tonality of the section of 
distant hillside above them, conciliating depth and surface (Pls. 60, 
61). They are sharply focused silhouettes marginally in front of the 
principal narrative plane of the represented space. This, not 
redundant symbolism, is their intention. 

Iam sure many of you will reject this, on various grounds — 
‘probably just over-cleaning’, ‘influence of Fra Angelico’, 
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‘inadvertence oversubtly read’. In fact, I am less concerned to 
persuade here than to make a position clear: this is the sort of 
medium in which I think pictures signify. That it is not practical 
always to spell it out does not mean good criticism cannot observe 
it. The tacit shadow-account we give of order is a cognate of our 
positing, but not describing, ‘process’. As it happens, the Piero of 
commensurazione offers unusual opportunities for the demonstration 
of one kind of articulation, or order: it is untypically there to be 
seen on the panel. But one can observe order in anything from the 
shape of a baroque painter’s brushstroke to the precedent restruc- 
turing of visual experience implicit in Picasso’s Kahbnweiler; and 
also in Chardin’s manipulations of Distinctness. Behind a superior 
picture one supposes a superior organization — perceptual, 
emotional, constructive. 


9. Criticism and questionability 


From the start I have been at pains to insist that the line of 
thinking about pictures sketched in this book is not the proper 
way to think about pictures. There are many proper ways, which 
in normal perception we combine. Rather, the issue has been one 
of — supposing that we cannot totally exclude from our response 
to pictures an ultimately historical sense that they were purpose- 
fully made by someone — what it is we are doing in that bit of 
our minds; and then by implication whether we can develop this 
sense without becoming irrational and wild. I have tried to sug- 
gest we can, so long as we are aware of the limits and odd status 
of what we are doing. Critical inference about intention is con- 
ventional in various senses (Introduction 5; I.8; II.1) and also 
precarious. 

But somewhere in that last precarious quality is the basis for a 
modest claim to virtue. It rests on the point that you may well 
have disagreed with what I have said about Piero della Francesca’s 
Baptism of Christ: indeed towards the ends of IV.7 and IV.8 
there are observations intended to be provocative, or at least 
conspicuously disagree-able. More programmatically, the whole 
of my account of Chardin’s A Lady Taking Tea as, briefly, a 
Lockean ‘Apollo and Daphne’ (III.8—9 particularly), was designed 
to be questionable, in the sense of open to question by anyone to 
whom it is submitted. It has no authority. Because I had gone off 
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and picked up some historical information, I had a certain initiative 
in proposing, but you dispose. 

What lies behind the accountability is the candid and deliberate 
yoking of history with criticism. It stands on two legs. Apropos of 
the Baptism of Christ, I did not mention, though it is a historical 
fact, that Piero was moderately involved in ownership of agricul- 
tural real estate of the kind we see in the background of the 
picture: it would not contribute to sharper perception of the 
pictorial order and character. Nor did I mention, though it might 
have enriched your sense of that order and character, that Piero 
adapted the figure of St John from a figure of Victory crowning 
an Emperor in a second-century triumph relief, because this is not 
so far as I know, ‘true’ ([V.5). If 1 wanted to pursue this appealing 
thought, I would do so not in the causal but in the comparative 
register (Introduction 3). The three self-critical moods all con- 
tribute to maintaining the balance. But it is the demand for critical 
necessity or fertility, positive parsimony, that keeps the link 
between them active. What is not critically useful is not criticism. 
And the test of usefulness is public. 

It seems to me an important and attractive irony that here 
history should be the mote scientific, in a sense, the more it tends 
to criticism. In invoking ‘science’ I am not harking back to the 
matter of the forms of explanation, which we cannot aspire to, 
but referring to the scientist’s peculiar sense of publication. The 
scientist must make public not only his results but also his pro- 
cedure in getting them: the point is that the experiment must be 
repeatable and open to testing by other people. If jt is not 
repeatable by other people, the results are not accepted! 

This is a little like the position of inferential criticism. One 
reports an aesthetico-historical experiment and its results. The 
explanatory or historical or intentional thing claimed, of a picture 
is tied by entailment to an observation about the visual order of 
the picture which can be tried out for effectiveness by other 
people: history is committed to being good criticism. We are wide 
open to scrutiny. There are no experts with special authority: 
there ate specialists in a historical area able to initiate explanations 
as non-specialists cannot, but they must submit to lay judges of 
their explanations. If all that historical information I laid out — 
about ideas on distinctness, substance and perception and so on — 
does not prompt other people to a sharper sense of the pictorial 
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cogency of Chardin’s A Lady Taking Tea, then it fails: I reported 
an experiment and it has been found not repeatable. Not only my 
critical points but my historical claims are thrown out. 

This is good. The exposure is bracing, and it lends to a rather 
self-indulgent pursuit a social virtue and dignity it would not 
otherwise have. Newly professionalized and academicized activit- 
ies like art criticism tend to don special authority rather fast, and 
our developing entrenchment behind a clerkly apparatus the laity 
do not share — knowledge of a specialized literature, access to the 
systematic index of this and that, the prestigious conceptual model 
borrowed from here or there, even the putatively trained eye — 
seems to me medieval, and unnecessary. Inferential criticism reduces 
that apparatus to the heuristic convenience it is, and restores the 
authority of common visual experience of a pictorial order. It is 
conversable and it is democratic. 

If one looks at the origins of modern art history and art 
criticism, which are in the Renaissance, it is noticeable that really it 
arose out of conversation. The germ even of Vasari’s great Lives of 
the Artists lay in dinner conversations at Cardinal Farnese’s, as he 
says himself, and the most vigorous roots of his book run down to 
workshop argument, two or three centuries of it. After all, why 
else than for dialogue do something as hard and as odd as 
attempting to verbalize about pictures? I shall claim inferential 
criticism is not only rational but sociable. 
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Petrus Camper, Dissertatio Optica De Visu, Leyden, 1746 (Facsimile with 
translation and introduction by G. ten Doesschate, Dutch Classics on History of 
Science, III, Nieuwkoop, 1962), p. 8: 


Retina, quae ab insertione nervi optici in oculum, usque ad coronam ciliarem procedit 
non ubique aeque sensibilis est, in insertione nervi nullo modo, a latere vero huius 
maxime, estque hic locus, qui axibus opticis opponitur. Oculos ideo invertimus docente 
de la Hirio (Differens accidens de la Vue $. 10) ut pictura ibidem fieret. Briggsius (Ophthal- 
mogtaphia, p. 252) fibras in illo loco consertiores esse autumat, et ideo sensationem esse 
perfectiorem concludit. idemque a Hookio (Micrographia, p.179 obs. 39) demonstratur. 
quaestionis specie $.IX. proposuimus an non prope axin pictura nitidior, quia radii ibi 
fere paralleli intrantes in puncto unico tantum distinctissime depinguntur? Sane, non 
pro certo habere vellem hoc unice a retinae sensibilitate pendere. 


Hamilton on peripheral astigmatism and the arc of vision: J. Hamilton, 
Stereography, or a Compleat Body of Perspective, London, 1738, p. 3. 

Sébastien Le Clerc, Systeme de la vision fondé sur de nouveaux principes, Paris, 
1719, pp.117-18 (Art. XXIV): 


Quoique l’on découvre assez bien d’un seul coup d’oeil de grandes campagnes, cependant 
on observe qu’on ne voit que peu de chose distinctement à la fois, et il y a deux raisons de 
cela. La premiere, que les objets ne se peignent distinctement dans les yeux que sous un 
angle assez petit, comme on vient de voir; et la deuxiéme, que l’ame ne pouvant se rendre 
attentive à considerer plusieurs choses à la fois, elle n’examine les objets que partie à 
pattie. Ainsi, encore qu’on apperçoive d’un premier coup d’oeil quelque objet consider- 
able, un Palais, par exemple, et qu’il s’en peigne une image dans nos yeux qui nous en fait 
avoir aussitôt uñe bonne ou une méchante idée, c’est neanmoins toûjours sans distinction 
de parties, parce que Pame n’y fait d’abord aucune application particuliere. Mais voulant 
sçavoir de quel ordre en est l’ Architecture, et si elle est de bon ou de méchant goût, alors 
elle en parcourt de Poeil, ou pour mieux dire, de son axe, toutes les parties les unes aprés 
les autres, pour avoir une connoissance exacte de chacune en particulier. 


Modern notions of accommodation, acuity and attention are laid out in any 
student’s handbook of visual perception; a widely accessible one is R.N. Haber 
and M. Hershenson, The Psychology of Visual Perception, 2nd ed., New York, 
1980, specifically Chs.1, 4, 7 and 16-17. 


Î 
5. For Cochin’s lecture of 2 June 1753, Procès-verbaux de l Academie Royale de 
Peinture et de Sculpture 1648-1793, ed. A. de Montaiglon, VI, Paris, 1885, p.352. 


6. For La Hire see the article by René Taton in C.C. Gillispie (ed. )s Dictionary of 
Scientific Biography, VII, New York, 1973, pp.576—9, with bibliography. 

On colour changes in dim light, Philippe de La Hire, Dissertation sur les 
differens accidens de la Vue, I.v, various editions, but in his Mémoires de Math- 
ematique et de Physique, Paris, 1694, pp. 235—6: 


La lumiere qui éclaire les couleurs les change considerablement; le bleu paroît vert à la 
chandelle, et le jaune y paroît blanc; le bleu paroît blanc à une foible lumiere du jour, 
comme au commencement de la nuit. Les peintres connoissent des couleurs dont Péclat 
est beaucoup plus grand à la lumiere de la chandelle qu’au jour, au contraire il y en a 
plusieurs quoique tres-vives au jour, qui perdent entierement leur beauté a la chandelle. 
Par exemple le vert de gris paroît d’une tres-belle couleur à la chandelle, et lorsqu’il est 
tres foible en couleur, c’est-à-dire lors qu’on y mesle une tres-grande quantité de blanc, il 
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paroît d’un assez beau bleu. Les cendres qu’on appelle ou vettes ou bleuës paroissent à la 
chandelle d’un fort beau bleu. Les rouges qui tiennent de la lacque paroissent tres-vifs à 
la chandelle, et les autres comme la mine et le vermillon paroissent ternes. 


La Hire on means of assessing distance, op. ciz., I. p.ix, ed. cit., p. 237. Porter- 
field on means of assessing distance, op. cif., II. p. 409. On Smith’s, Le Cat’s and 
the opticians’ interest in this aspect of painting, M. Baxandall, “The Bearing of 
the Scientific Study of Vision on Painting in the Eighteenth Century: Pieter 
Camper’s De Visu (1746)’, in Allan Ellenius (ed.), The Natural Sciences and 
the Arts (Acta Universitatis Upsaliensis, Figura, N.S. XXI), Uppsala, 1985, 
pp. 125-32. 

For Le Clerc, Maxime Préaud, Bibliothèque Nationale, Département des Estampes, 
Inventaire du fonds français, Graveurs du XVIIe siècle, VIII—IX, Sébastien Leclerc, 
1—2, Paris, 1980. 

Fot Camper, the article by G. A. Lindeboom in C.C. Gillispie (ed.), Dictionary 
of Scientific Biography, II, New York, 1971, pp.37-8. 


7. Roger de Piles, Cours de Peinture par Principes, Paris, 1708, especially pp. 106—8 
and the ‘Reponses 4 Quelques Objections’ on pp. 122—3. The passage has been 
discussed by E.H. Gombrich in The Sense of Order, Oxford, 1979, pp.99-100. 

Camper criticized Albinus in a public letter, Epistola ad anatomicorum principem, 
magnum Albinum, Groningen, 1767. A convenient short account of the contro- 
versy with extracts from Albinus’s reply in L. Choulart, History and Bibliography 
of Anatomic Illustration, trans. and ed. M. Frank, Chicago, 1920, pp.276-80. 

For an account of the evolution of descriptive geometry in the eighteenth 
century, René Taton, L'Oeuvre scientifique de Monge, Paris, 1951, Ch. H. For the 
educational mechanisms of diffusion, René Taton (ed.), Enseignement et diffusion 
des sciences en France au XVIIIe siècle, Paris, 1964, Parts 4 and 5. One clear account 
of the different systems of technical drawing is Fred Dubery and John Willets, 
Perspective and Other Drawing Systems, 2nd ed., London, 1983, Ch. 2. 


g. La Hire and distances for viewing, Procés-verbaux de 1 Académie Royale 
d Architecture, ed. H. Lemonnier, III, Paris, 1913, pp. 174-5. 


IV 


I. For the provenance and condition of the Baptism of Christ see Martin Davies, 
The Earlier Italian Schools (National Gallery Catalogues), 2nd ed., London, 1961, 
pp.426-8; E. Battisti, Piero della Francesca, Milan, 1971, IL, pp.17-19; Marilyn 
Atronberg Lavin, Piero della Francesca’s Baptism of Christ, New Haven, 1981, 
pp.165-72. 

For the views expressed here on contract stipulations, the functions of the 
religious image, and commercial mathematics as a vernacular visual skill, 
M. Baxandall, Painting and Experience in Fifteenth-Century Italy, Oxford, 1972, 
pp. 5-14 and 20, 40—43, and 86-102 respectively. For Michele Savonarola on 
painters’ proportions, Lynn Thorndike, History of Magic and Experimental Science, 
IV, 1934, p.194, referring to Savonarola’s ‘Speculum Physiognomiae’ (Paris, 
Bibliothèque Nationale, MS.7357, fol. 571.). For the bearing of Renaissance 
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concepts of cause on the sense of the artist’s responsibility for works of art, 
M. Baxandall, ‘Rudolph Agricola on Patrons Efficient and Patrons Final: A 
Renaissance Discrimination’, Burlington Magazine, CXXV, 1983, PP. 424-5. 


2. For mote sophisticated discussion of the distinction between observer’s and 
participant’s knowledge, Arthur Danto, ‘The Problem of Other Periods’, Journal 
of Philosophy, LXII, 1966, pp. 566—77; papers in Bryan R. Wilson (ed.), Rationality, 
Oxford, 1970, including the helpfully clear statement of the issue in the Editor’s 
Introduction, pp. vii—xviii; Rex Martin, Historical Explanation: Re-enactment 
and Practical Inference, Ithaca, 1977, Ch. XI (‘Other Periods, Other Cultures’); 
Michael Podro, The Critical Historians of Art, New Haven and London, 1982, 


pp. 1—4. 


3. On the three patts of painting, Piero della Francesca, De perspectiva pengenal; 
ed. G. Nicco Fasola, Florence, 1942, p. 63: 


La pictura contiene in sé tre parti principali, quali diciamo essere disegno, commensuratio 
et colorare. Desegno intendiamo essere profili et contorni che nella cosa se contene. 
Commensuratio diciamo essere essi profili et contorni proportionalmente posti nei luoghi 
loro. Colorare intendiamo dare i colori commo nelle cose se dimostrano, chiari et uscuri 
secondo che i lumi li devatiano. 


Ficino, Sopra lo amore, ovvero Convito di Platone, ed. G. Renzi, Lanciano, 1914, 
p.66: 


Sono alcuni che hanno oppenione la pulcritudine essere una certa posizione di tutti i 
membri, o veramente commensurazione e proporzione, con qualche suavità di colori. 


Luca Pacioli, Summa de Arithmetica geometria, Proportioni, et Proportionali, Venice, 
1494, p. 68b (V. vi.): 


Tu troverai la proportione de tutte esser madre e regina, e senza lei niuna poterse 
exercitare. Questo el prova prospectiva in sue picture. Le quali se ala statura de una 
figura humana non li de la sua debita grossezza negli ochi de chi la guarda, mai ben 
responde. E ancora el pictore mai ben dispone suoi colori, se non atende a la potentia de 
luno, e de laltro, cioe che tanto de bianco (verbi gratia per incarnare) over negro, o giallo 
etcetera vol tanto de rosso etcetera. E nelli piani, dove hanno a posare tal figura, molto li 
convene haver cura de farla stare con debita proportione de distantia. . . . E cosi in altri 
liniamenti e dispositioni de qualunche altra figura si fosse. Del qual documento, acio ben 
sabino a disponere. El sublime pictore (ali di nostri anchor vivente) maestro Piero de li 
franceschi, nostro conterraneo del borgo San Sepolchro, hane in questi di composto un 
degno libro de ditta Prospectiva. . . . Nela quale opera, dele diece parolle le nove, recercano 
la proportione. | 


4. For the matter of transhistorical concepts, Rex Martin, op. cif.; pp.223-5. 
The allusion to ‘making strange’ invokes and disclaims consistency with the 
notion of defamiliarization or ostranenie, one accessible account of which is in 
Fredric Jameson, The Prison-House of Language, Princeton, 1972, pp. 50-59. 


J. For criteria of validity, a sense of the discrete universes being sidled past in 
this section can be got from: William Dray, Laws and Explanation in History, 
Oxford, 1957, pp.142—55; E.D. Hirsch, Validity in Interpretation, New Haven, 
1967, pp.235—44; Maurice Mandelbaum, The Anatomy of Historical Knowledge, 
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Baltimore, 1977, Ch. VI (‘Objectivity and its Limits’); Georg Henrik von Wright, 
Explanation and Understanding, London, 1971, pp. 110-17. 


6. The two iconographies I refer to are those of Marie Tanner, “Concordia in 
Piero della Francesca’s Baptism of Chris?, Art Quarterly, XXXV, 1972, 1-21, 
and Marilyn Aronberg Lavin, Piero della Francesca’s ‘Baptism of Christ’, New 
Haven, 1981. Neither should be judged on my summaty. 

S. Antonino on the Three Baptisms and on water in Baptism in his Summa 
Theologica, various editions, XIV. xiii. Praef., and XIV. ii. 1: 


Aqua est corpus diaphanum, idest transparens, unde et susceptiva luminis; ita et baptismus 
praestat lumen fidei; unde dicitur sacramentum fidei. 


On visualizing Jerusalem and the life of Christ, Zardin de Oration, Venice, 
1494, p. X. iib.: 


La quale historia [i.e. the Passion] aciò che tu meglio la possi imprimere nella mente, e 
piú facilmente ogni acto de essa ti si reducha alla memoria ti serà utile e bisogno che ti 
fermi ne la mente lochi e persone. Come una citade, laquale sia la citade de Hierusalem, 
pigliando una citade laquale ti sia bene praticha. 


7. S. Antonino’s sermon on Baptism is printed as XIV. ii. of his Summa Theologica. 
For his account of Angels, Summa Theologica, XXXI. v. and vi. 


8. S. Antonino’s exposition of the meanings of water and dove in the Baptism, 
Summa Theologica, XIV .ii. 1 and 3. 




















4-5. The Forth Bridge, central pier and its S. cantilever. 
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I. Picasso, Portrait of Daniel-Henry Kabnweiler. Oil on canvas, 1910. The Art Institute of Chicago, bequest of 
Mrs. Gilbert Champion. 
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PREFACE 


THIS BOOK is a revised version of a series of Una’s Lectures in the 
Humanities — lectures endowed in memory of Una Smith Ross — 
given at the University of California, Berkeley, in April 1982. My 
draft for the lectures was longer than would have been decent 
actually to deliver in the lecture-room: I have restored here a number 
of sections which I then cut, but I have not tried to modify or 
disguise the informality of the spoken argument. 

The lectures addressed a question: If we offer a statement about 
the causes of a picture, what is the nature and basis of the statement? 
More particularly, if we think of speak of a picture as, among 
other things, the product of situated volition or intention, what is 
it that we are doing? So the question is, within limits, one about 
the historical explanation of pictures, though I more often speak 
of ‘inferential criticism’ of pictures because this corresponds better 
with the balance of my interest in the activity. 

The Introduction sketches three characteristics of language that 
set preliminary conditions for the criticism and explanation of 
pictures. The problem here is the(interposition of words and 
concepts between explanation and ‘Object of explanation. | This 
interests me more than it seems to interest other people and many 
readers may wish to skip it and start at Chapter I, though I would 
prefer they glance at least at the short summary in section 5 of the 
Introduction. 

Chapter I is an attempt to place the sort of thinking we do when 
we think in an everyday way about the causes of a complex artefact 
being as it is. To postpone and also accent some of the special 
problems of pictures, the object examined is not a picture but a 
bridge. A simple pattern of explanation is sketched and then the 
question is put of what, in the interest of a picture, this pattern 
most fails to accommodate. 

Chapter II goes on to tackle the special problems of explaining 
pictures by adapting and elaborating the pattern that emerged 











